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Virginia Educational Conf . 
L>\ \ 
Will hold its | 
.-. 
Annual Conference in a 
November 25, 26, 27, 28, 1919 
This is to be the most important conference in the history 
of the Association. Subjects for consideration— 
Report of Legislative Committee and Proposed Legislation. 
Report of Educational Commission. 
Improvement of Rural Schools. 
Teachers Salaries. 
Smith-Towner Educational Bill. 
Every person interested in Education should arrange to attend the Conference, 
Make your reservation early. 
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We have thus far offered these new 
Readers (The Child’s World) to nine 
States. A// but one have adopted them 
| in whole or in part—three as basal, 
five as supplementary. There has 








been nothing like it in the history 
of Readers. 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


*Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, Arkansas, West Virginia, Florida. 
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THE ROTATION PLAN 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea 
in Education Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined 
to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers 
everywhere. It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into 
communities and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries of teachers 
from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture 
in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states 
are planning to adopt it. 





The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not 
just words, words, words. 

The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects 
does not teach the same things year after 
year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and 
new for the next year. 

If you want to know how the Rotation Plan 
vitalizes schools and communities—what 
school directors, superintendents, teachers. 
parents, and children say about it—how super- 
intendents can introduce it into their schools- 
how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spell 
ing, reading, writing, language, and every 
other subject, the following booklets will be 
sent you free upon application, but don’t write 
for them unless you really want to do some 
thing worth while for your state, your county, 

your school and your community. It will be 
seaman aan a waste of your time and money as well as 
A LESSON IN NUMBER AS WELL AS AGRICULTURE QUITS. 









1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Schools. 
Better Country Schools for Missouri. 

The Rotation Plan—What It Is; What It Does. 

Vitalization Through Rotation. 

Stencils Vitalize School Work. 


im & W bt 


The purpose of this Department is to help those who want to help the boys 
and girls of America. 
Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, 
Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 


Do not Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Building, CHICAGO 
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‘ WE SAVE YOU TIME—WE SAVE YOU TROUBLE—WE SAVE YOU MONEY. 
SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. ; 
Single subscriptions are received only at the regular publishers’ price. To find club 
prices, add together class numbers and multiply by 5, this will give total cost of any club 
of magazines. Look over the following list of educational magazines and select those of your 
choice. Prices on other magazines furnished on request. 
Class Regular Class Regular 
No. Magazine Price No. Magazine Price 
23 American Education ee 27. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans.$1.50 
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55 Journal of Education ae 3.00 30 Teachers College Record ........ 1.50 
40 Journal of Home Economics...... 2.00 20 Teachers Monographs sereees 1.00 
36 Kindergarten and First Grade.... 2.00 17. Virginia Journal of Education.... 1.00 
17. Kindergarten Primary ........... 1.00 60 World Work 4.00 
‘ SPECIAL OFFERS 
Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, $1.50, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both.......... , 82:25 
Progressive Teacher, $1.50, and Virginia Journal, $100, both ...............-,..eee0- 2.00 
Educational Foundations, $2.00, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both ; 2.65 
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County Supervisors for Rural Schools 
Dr. Sam W. Maphis 


My first question is: Do our schools need 
ipervision’ Messrs. Sabin, Swanson and 
\nderson, who have made a survey of the 


ral schools of South Dakota for the Federal 
Government say: “The first County Superin- 
tendencies in the United States were organ- 

ed to administer and apportion school funds, 
These duties did 
not require any particular or special training. 
lle rapid changes in rural life have thrust 


il to enforce school laws. 


w responsibilities on the County Superin- 
tendent and on his teachers. The instructional 
has grown vastly in scope and import- 
ince. Lhe improvement of his teaching force 
He 
should have an adequate working staff to aid 
iim in giving the county an eflicient system 
of administration and supervision such as the 


the greater task now falling to him. 


requires and assumes he gives.” 

further they say: “To inquire into several 
methods of instruction in the several branches 
taught, and to make constructive suggestions 
ire among the duties now assigned by law to 
the County Superintendents. This single duty 
in itself is practically too large for any single 
tian in the county. To properly supervise in- 
struction, it is necessary to visit class rooms 
often, and to give frequent conferences with 
teachers.” 

The following is from a United States rural 
expert: “Back of the teacher must be a super- 
visor with a broad vision of the educational 
eld, and with actual experience in teaching.” 
The rural teacher is isolated, and unless she 
touches elbows often with those able to give 
help and inspiration, she loses spirit. This is 
clearly demonstrated in schools where normal 
school graduates hear their classes in the same 
perfunctory way as those with but half of 


their professional training. But the city sys- 


The 


The cities can answer this 


tem has gone ahead. rural school 


has been a lageard. 
question as to whether supervision is needed 


in schools. 


The 


where supplement their teaching force with an 


running an adequate svstem of 


best organized city systems every- 


organized supervisory method. If it is impor- 
tant for the city, how much more tmportant 
is it for the country, where the teacher does 
not have daily contact with other teachers nor 
Only the problem is 
solved by having a trained teacher. An effli- 
cient supervisor is the other half of the prob- 
lem. 


libraries / one-half 


In Wyoming the cities provide a super- 
In this 
State the average number of visits by the su- 
pervisor to his teachers is fifty in the vear. 


visor for every twenty-three teachers. 


In general terms if our schools then need 
supervision what does supervision accomplish ? 
According to a Government expert “Super- 


vision to the slacker teacher is a righetous 


goad.” To the indifferent, “A signal for 
awakening.” To the weak, “A sustaining 


arm,” and to the strong, “A fountain head of 
help and inspiration.” According to Albert 
S. Cook, of Baltimore County, Md., a county 
known in the United States as supreme in 
Education, county supervision does the follow- 


ing: 


1. Improves the method of presenting sub- 
ject matter to children. 

2. Teaches both teachers and pupils how 
to study. 


3. Adjusts the State course of study, so 


that it keeps brightest 
awake. 


teachers alert and 
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t, Adjusts the terghing force to this course 
of study. 

5. Uses the strength of the teaching force 
to improve this course of study, 

6. Forms a bond for unifying the county: 
Ist. to harmonize pupils and teachers; 2nd, 
teachers and principals; 3rd, teachers and 
superintendents: 4th, school and community. 

7. Proves to the teaching force that all of 
its members must look at the work sanely, 
with due regard for health and business in- 
sight—to teach them that salaries must be 
earned, 

8. Brings the public in touch, as far as pos- 
sible, with the school. 

You have probably been impatient with me 
so far and sav, “Yes we all admit the value 
-of supervision, but we have a supervising 
officer, namely the County Superintendent.” 
This brings me then to my second question: 
Is the County Superintendent in a position to 
do the important work shown above? I now 
have the most important thing to say. This 
article is to show that any one man is unequal 
to a County Superintendency. With ability 
that no one denies and with remarkable fidelity 
to their trust, what have these men in this 
position been able to accomplish ? 

In Wyoming the average number of visits 
to each teacher by the County Superintendent, 
each year, is the magnificent figure of one. 
Yet in the cities of this State, where Super- 
visors in addition to the Superintendent are 
employed, each teacher gets fifty visits a vear. 

Mr. Manahan of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington says: “The County Superin- 
tendent in an occasional friendly visit to the 
school, can encourage and help both the teach- 
er and the pupils. He can inspect the build- 
ing and grounds and often interview the di- 
rectors and persuade them to do many things 
for the benefit of the school. There is no dis- 
position to under-estimate the benefit of such 


work. But it can not be classified as profes- 
sional supervision. There is no reason to 
doubt the spirit. devotion, or conscientiousness 
which characterizes the County Superin- 


tendents, but they are too much handicapped 
to do effective work.” 


Why does the city child have so much the 
better of it? In eighteen of the largest cities 
of the United States, there is one supervisor to 
every nineteen teachers. Yet in my county, 
Fauquier, there is one, the superintendent, to 
160 teachers. 

Many leading citizens are willing to vote 
large amounts for teachers wages, but seem 
utterly lost, indifferent, or hostile to any 
scheme for co-ordinating the work of the 
teachers and directing their efforts. They 
seem to think that all has been done when the 
contract with the teacher has been signed. 

Having answered the question as to whether 
Virginia needs supervision as do all other 
States, we come to the question: “Are not 
County Superintendents giving this in their 
respective counties? Of course they are not— 
they cannot. As in other States, so in Vir- 
ginia. The territory is too large and the 
teachers too great, the roads too bad, the one- 
room schools too numerous. Virginia cities 
are getting supervision, but not the counties. 
Cities and counties are alike in that both have 
a superintendent, but the city superintendent 
has short distances, and many teachers together 
in one building. Here the city is fortunate, 
but they have gone beyond their good fortune 
and added good sense, by putting in super- 
visors in addition to their Superintendent. 
City teachers are profited immensely by this. 
The State Superintendent says that the teach- 
ers in Alexandria City received 1,743 super- 
visory visits during the year; Bristol, 540; 
Charlottesville, 2,080; Danville, 1,078; Lynch- 
burg, 1.500: Norfolk, 3,900; Petersburg, 1,112: 
Roanoke, 1,240; Staunton, 1,183. These visits 
were by the superintendent alone. The aver- 
age is 1597 per city. The visits of the city 
supervisors are not counted. Now compare 
the county teacher. What does she get? 

In Accomac all teachers got only 673 visits. 
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The average is 290 per county. Taking all 
counties in the State, the average is only 288. 
Now what does this figure mean? It means 
that the city teacher gets many visits from the 
from the superintendent 
lone eight visits a session, and that the coun- 
ty teacher gets none from the supervisors and 
only two during the whole year from the 
county superintendent. I have not computed 
the time the city teacher gets, but the rural 
teacher gets one and one-half hours a year 
upervision. This is bad enough, but the State 
shows further that while only one single city 
teacher went without any visit at all, 1,000 

iral teachers received none, and 5,166 were 
sited only once during the whole of the year. 

(p to 1914 the number of rural supervisors 
for Virginia was ten, as follows: 

In Augusta county, 3, all white; Greenes- 

lle, 1; Roekingham, 1; Russell, 1; Warren, 

Warwick and York, 1; Charles City, 1. 

This session I am glad to hear that Wise 
county and Albemarle and possibly others have 
employed rural school supervisors. 

I ive referred to higher salaries for teach- 
ers. It is desirable. It will attract finer Vir- 
vinia men into the work, but we cannot get 
co-ordination, system, nor responsibility out 
of unsupervised work. Nor in the rural 
districts can we get a fair day’s work because 
of the isolation, lack of boarding arrange- 
ments, distance from railroads, bad roads, lack 
of diversion, ete. 

The law that I want to see passed in Vir- 
vinia is about this: In every county of more 
than 50 teachers, the county school board shall 
ippoint one supervisor for every fifty teachers, 
or fraction thereof. These supervisors shall 
he nominated by the Division Superintendent 
ind be subject to his directions. The nominee 
shall hold a certificate as high or higher than 
lirst grade, and shall have at least five years 
of practical teaching, immediately preceding 
nomination. He shall hold office until resigna- 
tion, or removal for cause. The minimum sal- 
ary shall be $1,200 and the term ten months. 

Such a law would mean in my county of 
Fauquier the employment of 3 supervisors at 
the cost of $3,600 dollars. It would insure 


supervisors, and 


to each teacher bi-monthly supervision instead 
of twice a vear. 


~ 


Could this money be better put into teach- 
ers’ salaries? If such were done it would only 
raise each teacher’s salary three dollars a 
month. 

The rural baby is born with a cry, just as 
any other child. Why because it is not born 
in a crowd, should it not have an equal oppor- 
tunity with the one that is? Shall the cities 
‘all our children rusties, clodhoppers, country 
jakes? Our pride suggests, our common. sense 
dictates, and our sense of justice demands, 
We are trustees. Shall we be recreant to the 
trust? As we think and feel so let us act. 

| Nore:—Dr. Maphis is a most intelligent 
and interested school trustee, and the fore- 
going address was prepared for the trustees 
conference called to meet in Richmond by 
Governor Davis last March.—/ditors. | 








Time Thrift in Child Training 





In the United States the average length of the 
school term ranges from 123 days in one State to 
194.2 in another. The average attendance ranges 
from 72.9 days in one State to 154.8 in another. 
A child, then, who attends school every day it is 
in session may get from 984 to 1553.6 days of 
schooling during the eight years that are supposed 
to be given to elementary education. 

A child who attends only as much as does the 
average pupil actually spends from 583.2 to 
1238.4 days in school. If we allow six hours as 
the length of the school day, the first child gets 
from 5904 to 9321.6 hours of education, the sec- 
ond from 3499.2 to 7430.4 hours, assuming that 
the child is being educated all the time he is in 
school. 

These hours are very precious. What are we 
doing with them? They are probably the most 
important times of childhood, since they are the 
ones in which standards are being set, values 
learned and ambitions instilled. This is perfectly 
natural, for not only is a large per cent of the 
child’s waking hours spent under the teacher’s in- 
fluence, but these morning hours are also the ones 
most open to impressions. 

There has been an enormous national waste in 
the failure to utilize these hours to the best ad- 
vantage in making citizens. Idle hours, or those 
that are crowded with meaningless, valueless tasks 
are not only wasteful of this time that should be 
most fruitful, but actually stultifying in effect. 

Child interest, ambition and energy cannot only 
be awakened but guided and led to achievement 
through the proper use of school hours. 
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Americanism in School Education 
E. Ehrlich Smith, Acting Director of Vocational Training, Richmond, Va. 


James Russell Lowell defines democracy as, 
“such an organization of society as will enable 
men to respect themselves and so justify them 
In our democracy, we 
are not “subjects” of a ruler. We are not gov- 
erned by a state distinct from and superior 
to the people who compose it. We are not 
awed by the tinsel and the gaudy appoint- 
ments of the throne of a king or emperor. We 
are a free people who believe in the Declara- 


in respecting others.” 


tion of Independence, which states the first of 
our great national ideals, “All men are created 
equal.” In our country ordinary men and 
women make the nation and seek to organize 
the State as the instrument of the government 
they desire. 

America has held out hopes to millions the 
world over. The Russian Jews have come to 
escape religious persecution. Economic stress 
has driven many Italians to our shores; and 
many people from various foreign places have 
come to this country, until now there are over 
thirteen millions of foreigners here. While 
millions of these are still unable to speak the 


English language, others have made great 
lives of themselves and have thus measured 


their appreciation of the opportuities afforded 
them. Quite a number have recorded their 
merit in works of literature and art. 

Our democracy is engaged in the hopeful 
experiment of making a greater, happier and 
better nation out of these many people, so di- 
verse in character and ideals. The hope that 
it will succeed rests in the fact that the experi- 
ment is being tried in a democracy. This ex- 
periment does not seek recourse to force, for 
this is undemocratic. The attractive power of 
the American people should use the valuable 
attributes of these foreigners who are with us. 
We prize their very differences. We should 
do more than require them to be law-abiding 
citizens; we should whole-heartedly welcome 
everything valuable they have to offer us, as 


a nation. We want their literary traditions, 


their arts and sciences, their songs, their en- 
terprize and ideals as well as their muscles for 
our farms, for our railroads and highways and 
for many other lines of activity. American- 


ization is a process which requires us to under- 
stand these common differences, to be appre- 
ciative of them and use them to mutual ad- 
vantage. It does not mean that we shall de- 
mand flat uniformity to which there must be 
unqualified conformity. 

In assimilating our foreign population, in 
teaching our own children to be good citizens, 
a definite process of thought and action is 
necessary, national in scope and broad in ap- 
The conduct of our entire citizen 


plication. 
It needs to be propelled 


ship needs guidance. 
by ideals, by love and appreciation for those 


high aims for which our great democracy 
stands. These ideals become great forces only 


when they are loved. National ideals, lying 
buried deep in the past, spring from the very 
life of the people. They are not born over: 
night. Ideals have historic development; for 
they have grown chiefly by contact of mind 
with mind, “thought kindling itself at the liv- 
ing fire of thought.” 

The Romans conquered Greece with arms; 
but subsequently Romans flocked to Greece for 
education, and Rome was Grecianized. The 
literature, philosophy and religion of Greece 
transformed Roman civilization. The force 
and sweet reasonableness of these forces as- 
similated the Romans into the very heart of 
Grecian thought. Senator Lodge recently said 
at Princeton University: “In the centuries of 
classical education which followed the Renais- 
sanece and the revival of learning there were 
Wars in abundance—generally needless, some- 
times desolating, often cruel, always destruc- 
tive and sad. But in all that long period there 
was never anything so wholly hideous as that 
which we have seen in this present war. ‘Ruin 
has taught me thus to ruminate,’ and I think 
that it is easy to show that to detect a connec- 
tion between the methods of education and 
the events of the present world-wide war is not 
wholly fanciful.” 

Sparta relied on teaching physical culture. 
and every youth was educated physically for 
the state. In Germany scientific skill was and 
is produced to serve the state. German kultur 
is the aim of education by the state and for 
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the state. The result is a scientific power 
without conscience, ruthless and mean. Our 
young men and women flocked to German seats 
7 We exchanged professorships 
with them. We conformed our colleges and 
universities to German types. We now know 
we must abandon this, for otherwise we would 
be liable to produce an American kultur just 
as vicious and as mean. Vocational education 
is desirable; industrial education is necessary ; 
practical edueation is the demand of the times. 
But we must now give serious attention to all 
phases of our own education and mould it so 
that our minds, thus filled with the great 
ileals of America, may be intrenched against 
those baleful introductions of German kultur 
to our national education. 


of learning. 


The problem before the American people is 
a great one. We have declared that we want 
to make the world safe for democracy and 
lenocracy safe for the world. But our work 
will not need to be done wholly in foreign 
lands. We have enough to do here at home, 
for our tasks must be performed in ourselves. 
Democracy is not a form of government, but it 
isa spirit. It consists of self-sacrifice, a will- 
ingness to give what one would take. It is 
not a political doctrine, but a spiritual quality. 
There have been other democracies—Athens, 
Carthage, Rome—all of which have had their 
lavs, but are no more. We hope to establish 
in ideal democracy, to insure permanent peace 
based upon the practical application of the 
brotherhood of man. We should seek to estab- 
lish a democracy here at home in accordance 
with the concept that we propose to establish 
a democracy elsewhere; and we must do this 
without that heroic stimulus that accompanies 
the sound of bugles and clash of arms. The 
American people are looking to their schools 
for results. They are asking us to prove by 
our works that we can produce better and big- 
ver American citizens. American education is 
What shall the answer be? 
all we succeed in interpreting the essentials 
of our present democracy in terms of the needs 
ind ideals of the people ? 





facing a crisis. 


If we would be true to our trust. then let 


is dedicate our time and energies to the great 
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task of learning these great ideals which have 
actuated our national life in the past and of 
interpreting them in the class room to those 
with whom we come in contact. Let that close 
and friendly relationship between classes and 
teachers, so characteristic of our schools, be 
the means for this dissemination. 

But we may ask ourselves, What are these 
ideals which we should teach? Where shall 
we find a statement of them? Sir Launfal 
traveled far away to find that the object of 
his search was near at hand. We need only 
to look about us. As teachers and students, 
we surely appreciate the value of literature, 
history, science and religion. 

As Americans, we govern ourselves. One 
of our foremost ideals is our passion for 
self-government. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has assured us of our freedom. It 
embodies the American idea that all men have 
equality of opportunity. We have fundamen- 
tal rights guaranteed to all. The first ten 
amendments to our Constitution declare our 
right to equal protection by the laws, the right 
of those accused of crime to be safeguarded in 
criminal procedure, the right to freedom of 
speech, religion and press. Furthermore, we 
are guaranteed that we shall not be deprived 
of life without due process of law, that we 
shall be free from compulsory quartering of 
and that none shall be deprived of 
property without due process of law. These 
form an excellent beginning. 


soldiers, 


In America, let the pauper and the prince 
exchange clothes, and which is which? We 
believe in action, deeds—‘delivering the 
We believe in team work, in fair 
play. We conceive of culture as “a refinement 
that can be attained only by direct participa- 
tion in social life * * * the ennobling ef- 
fect of actual struggles upon a person’s whole 
outlook on life and upon his way in general 
of conducting himself.” We that 


goods. 


believe 


knowledge should be turned to practical ad- 
vantage: that “it is being used when its con- 
tent is turned to account in the accomplish- 
ment of purposes, whatever they may be, or is 
made to function in one’s daily adaptation to 
physical, moral and religious environment.” 
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We believe that the man who proves his pa- 
triotism by his deeds is the best patriot. We 
believe in the dignity of work. 

We still admire self-reliance and the adven- 
turous spirit. The challenge to go into the 
wilderness and make 2 home is still alive. Wit- 
ness the coustruction of the Alaskian railway, 
and read the story as Franklin K. Lane tells 
it. From this we can readily understand why 
he says that America is not a geographical 
unit but a great spirit 

Robert E. Lee is said to have declared that 
“Duty is the sublimest word in the English 
language.” Rights, privileges and preroga- 
tives of a democracy carry with them certain 
duties and obligations. We need only to study 
such works as Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Taft’s Four Aspects of Civic Duty for 
thoughts upon the meaning of such an obliga- 
tion. We believe in our obligations to our 
fellow men. 
as citizens of a great democracy. 
dent Eliot says, “In recent American genera- 


We believe we have obligations 
Ex-presi- 


tions this sense of personal duty to the coun- 
try has been lost; and it has taken a great 
war in defence of human liberty to re-estab- 
lish it. 
of the country to maintain this sense of obli- 
gation in all the generations to come, by di- 


Now it is for the schools and colleges 


rect and positive teachings and by co-operat- 
ing with the family and the church in training 
boys and girls and young men to render glad- 
ly, free, unpaid service in their homes, to the 
neighbors and friends whom they can help and 
to the stranger within their gates.” 

In the rapid changes of modern social life, 
we believe it our personal duty to help im- 
prove this life. We would deepen the mean- 
ing of liberty by fighting political dishonesty, 
inefficiency, child labor, wasting of our re- 
sources and hundreds of other things. We 
insist upon a virile citizenship, trained in 
practical sociology and ethics, in the religion 
of the man and service, in 
economics, in civie ‘duty and national obliga- 
And in the encouragement of a citizen- 


brotherhood of 


tions. 
ship of this character, we are demanding that 


our high schools shall measure up to their re- 
sponsibility in training boys and girls for 
leadership in the fight. 


The spirit of co- 
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operation and service for the welfare of the 
community and the nation is alive to-day more 
than ever before. We have the privilege of 
voluntary expression of service in a democ- 
racy. This is one of our great ideals. 

We believe that our democracy will profit 
by a mutual understanding between sections 
of our own country and between other coun- 
tries and ourselves. The excellencies of New 
England, the virtues of the South, and the 
greatness of the West, in mutual respect, min- 
gle in one great nation. We are concerned 
with the fact that the best of all the sections 
of our country has been encouraged and now 
the nation is better and firmer because of the 
understanding that exists in the face of great 
travail and the interchange of thought and 
feeling and action. And as a nation of this 
sort, we have many virtues to give to other 
peoples and from other nations we can learn 
many lessons for our own betterment. 

We must decide. It is our duty to get a 
fuller understanding of the principles of our 
democracy, and, in the getting, to develop a 
virile and robust Americanism in the pupils 
Through history, through litera- 
ture, through reading and through science, 


we instruct. 
we can make some progress; but, 


“Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use 
of which, 

Men are and ought to be accountable— 

If not to Thee, to those they influence.” 


Such results can be attained largely through 
the influence that we exert upon those with 
whom we come in contact, teaching and living 
and knowing the great things of American- 
ism. And if, as a body, we teachers will but 
be American, live American, and teach Ameri- 
canism we need not fear that base propaganda 
will gain foothold in the nurtured minds of 
those we serve as teachers. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Ts bound in shallows and miseries; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures.” 
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Educational Thrift Campaign 


The appeal of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ry to the educators of the country to stand 
behind the Treasury Department in its Edu- 
‘tional Thrift Campaign has met with favor- 
‘ble and immediate response. 

In the Fifth Federal Reserve District, 
omprising Virginia, West Virginia, North 
ind South Carolina, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the of the Thrift 
Campaign has made rapid progress since the 
ompletion of the War Loan Organization in 
March. According to William R. Timmons, 
director of the Edueational Division, the Gov- 
ernment’s plan of teaching the school children 
thrift has been wel! received by the educa- 


work 


tional people of the district, who are enthusi- 
istie with the results of the War Savings So- 
ety. Virtually every superintendent, he says, 

s taken a decided stand in favor of the 
teaching of thrift in the schools and in or- 
vanizing a War Savings Society in every 
school room. 

()wing to the lateness of the organization of 
the Edueational Division at District Head- 


quarters in Richmond, it was impossible to | 


reach the teachers of every community with 
the War Savings Society plan of teaching 
thrift in the schools last session, but it is 
hoped that this information has been secured 
\y every teacher in the State through the 
summer schools and county institutes. 
lf vou do not know these plans write to 
e Edueational Division, War Loan Organi- 
zation, Richmond, for this information. 
To make the work of teaching thrift in the 
ools interesting to the children and _ help- 
ful to the teacher, the Educational Division 
adopted several attractive methods. In 
‘\lition to its large variety of interesting 
‘iterature on the subject of Thrift and War 
“avings Societies, one of the most popular 
methods is the “Penny Savings Book” for 


litle children. “Little Lessons in Thrift” 
quite as popular with larger children, 


ile the “Community Songs” and the plan 


titled, “Thrift—A Morality Play,” are 


daptable to all grades. 


Teaching thrift in the schools is a means 


to an end. The kind of saving that is de- 
sired for the American people is not that 
which some countries practice and which re- 
sults in niggardly living. Thrift as it is 
taught in America to-day is based on wise 
spending and a careful effort to increase earn- 
ing power. Hoarded money brings good to 
no one, but money saved as the result of wise 
spending, particularly when invested in safe 
securities such as War Savings Stamps, will 
in later years produce economic independence, 
personal happiness, and a more desirable citi- 
zenship. The accomplishment of this great 
work depends largely upon the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the schools. and this it is be- 
lieved is assured. 





The Teacher, Her Salary 
and Tasks 





A school teacher is cne who teaches things to 
people when they are young. She comes to the 
school at 8:30 A. M., and when she has gotten 
enough pupils together for a mess she teaches them 
reading, writing, geography, grammar, music, 
drawing, cooking, board-sawing, crocheting, deep 
breathing, bird-calls, scientifie eating, patriotism, 
plain and fancy bathing, forestry, civics, and other 
numerous sciences, 


After school she remains with five or six of the 
worst scholars, and tries to save the State the job 
of reforming them into good citizens later on. 


Then she hurries home to make a new dress 
and snatch a bite of supper before going out to 
attend a lecture by an imported specialist on the 
tribal law in Patagonia, to gain some information 
that is thought to be useful to her. Then she sits 
up until daylight correcting the daily test papers. 


The teachers’ salaries range from $30 per 
month up—but not up far enough to make them 
dizzy. On the salary she must dress nicely, buy 
necessaries for her work, go to twenty-nine lec- 
tures a year, pay her way to the teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and try to get some enjoyment in the sum- 
mer vacation out of the rest of her salary. 


Then she is expected to store up enough money 
so that when no longer able to teach she may live 
happily ever after on her income.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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Editorial 


If you are in a new position the first day at 


school may decide success or failure. 


Have you planned carefully for this day? 


your 


Tne JourNaL extends cordial greetings to 
the teachers and school officials for the session 
1919-1920. 
ful and happy year. 
more joy in your work. 


It wishes for each one a success- 
May every day bring 


The teacher who fails to discuss with the 
class, current problems, such as the High Cost 
of Living, the League of Nations, the Labor 
Situation, Reeonstruction Problems, ete., is 
failing to prepare her pupils for citizenship 
and participation in our democratic govern- 


ment. 


Two classes of Teachers Institute— 


No. 1. 


tion, assignments, etc. 


Two hours spent in giving instruc- 
(all of which should 
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teachers ) 
invited 


and handed 
plus three lectures by 
speakers plus no discussion by teachers and 


have been printed 


hours of 


principals. 

No, 2. Fifteen minutes spent in distribut- 
ing printed instructions for teachers plus four 
hours and forty-five minutes discussing bene- 
fits and secured at summer 
schools, new plans for the session, new prob- 
lems to be attacked, low-spots to be remedied 
and high spots to be attained, plus no formal 
speech prepared by invited speakers. 

Whiel 

Which kind of information do you prefer / 
The minimum salary in this position is $600, 
Or the median salary 
Median and average 
It is unfortunate 


new methods 


kind of institute gets results? 


the maximum $1,000, 
for this position is $500. 
salaries do not give facts. 
that the recent N. EK. A. circular on salaries is 
addicted to the use of median salaries. Teach- 
ers want to know at what they begin and at 
what they stop. 

Copy of salary scale in counties in Virginia 
can be secured by writing W. C. Blakey, Sec- 
retary State Association, Richmond, Va. 


The Status of the Journal 


This number begins the second volume of 
Tue Journar issued under the direction of the 
State Teachers’ Association. In response to 
the wishes of many teachers in the State the 
and control of Tre Virernr 
Journat or Epucation was tendered to the 
State Teachers’ Association in July, 1918, by 
the State Board of Education, the publica- 
tion to be issued and edited by persons ap- 
pointed by the President of the Association. 
At the November, 1918, meeting of the Board 
of Directors it was decided that the Boar 
would recommend to the Association that Tre 
JournaL should be made the official organ of 
the Association, and until the meeting of thie 
General Association in November, 1919, that 
Tue Journat was to be operated by the ap- 
pointees of the President. 


management 


In spite of influenza epidemic, the closing 
of schools. the canceling of the Association 
meeting. Tur Journat for the vear 1918-1919 
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had 5,700 subseribers, 1,500 more than the 
preceding year. It was operated without one 
cent expense to the Association, and at the 
end of the year showed a 
its eredit. Taking all things into consider- 
ation we feel that Tre Journat has had a suc- 
cessful Not had 
hoped, but sufficiently so to justify our belief 
that the teachers want and will support a 
State educational publication, 


balance to 


year. as successful as we 


On account of the increased duties necessi- 
tated by his election as president of the Fred- 
ericksburg Normal School, Mr. A. B. Chand- 
ler, Jr., has resigned as co-editor of Tur Jour- 
Tue Journat and the Association re- 
eret that this action was necessary, as Mr. 


NAL. 


(‘handler has contributed much to the success 
of the publication. 


Until arrangements are made 
y the Association next November, Tue Jour- 
‘an Will be issued by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Association as editors, and Mr. 
ok of Richmond, as Business 
Manager. We hope that the teachers will 
continue to extend to Tue Journat their full 
-upport, and assist in making the subscription 
list for this year 10,000. As Tue Journat is 
tle teachers’ magazine, we hope that the 
teachers will make use of it by expressing 
their thoughts and suggestions and criticisms 
about any educational matters in the State in 
which they are interested. 


permanent 


Fentress, 


The Catawba Fund 


Fifteen thousand dollars must be raised by 
the teachers in order to secure the $10,000 ap- 
propriated by the State for the Catawba 
Fund. At the present time about 
“5,000 has been collected for this worthy 
The First and Second Districts have 
excellent showings and have almost 
raised their allotments. Some of the other 
listricts have not undertaken this work thor- 
oughly and are far behind in their apportion- 
ment, 


Pavilion 


eause, 


made 


It is impossible to think that the teachers 
will fail to meet this opportunity for the re- 
lief of unfortunate members of their own pro- 
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fession. The teachers have been thoroughly 
trained in campaign matters as evidenced by 
the great results secured through the schools 
in the sale of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps, contributions to the Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., and many other relief 
activities of the War. Isn’t it possible to put 
into. practice the methods used in these cam- 
paigns and “put over” the Catawba Pavilion 
Fund ? 


In the face of the “High Cost of Living” 
and the present salary scale, it is impractical 
to ask teachers to make personal contributions 
to this cause. It is possible, however, to raise 
this money in another way. If every high 
school in the State will hold just one school 
entertainment picture 
plavlet, a box party, or any of the other popu- 
lar forms of entertainments, the sum of $15,- 
000 will be greatly exceeded. 
vou in this entertainment, Tue Journav will 
be glad to furnish any school with a copy of 
the Peace Table Plavlet free of charge. This 
can form a part of the performance. 


a moving show, a 





In order to aid 


The time for action is now. THe Journat 
appeals to the teachers of the State to support 
this cause as it is an opportunity not only to 
aid members of your own profession, but a 
protection for thousands of children. The re- 
ceipts from three hundred school entertain- 


ments will complete the fund. Will your 
school take part in building a cottage for 


tubercular teachers at Catawba ? 


Teachers’ Salaries 


For more vears than memory can recall we 
heard speeches and read 
teachers’ salaries. Teachers listened and read 
on while salaries remained practically sta- 
tionary. To secure a_ small the 
teachers usually jumped from one position to 
another, and in many cases finally jumped 
out of the profession. When in 1917 we be- 


have articles on 


increase, 


‘ame an active participant in the European 
War, thousands of teachers left the work to 
accept better-paying positions in the many 
other fields of work which were open to them. 
The situation became acute when in Septem- 


14 


ber, 1918, many schools were unable to open 
on account of the scarcity of teachers. The 
situation in September, 1919, is little, if any, 
improved, as the normal school graduates in 
1919 decreased; few returned from war work 
to teaching, and many others who remained 
through the war period, on account of the 
economic conditions, are now resigning. 


Newspapers, national magazines, universi- 
ties, civic organizations, the National Educa- 
tion Association, State associations, and local 
school authorities, in order to save the schools 
and protect the children, are actively urging 
increased salaries to hold the present teachers 
and to induce others to enter the profession. 
This general publicity, if confined to a maxi- 
mum of facts and a minimum of sentimen- 
tality, will pave the way for salaries justifi- 
able with the service rendered. The individ- 
ual teacher and group of teachers in any com- 
munity, however, cannot sit still and expect 
salaries to be increased through this means 
alone. Nor will petitions to school boards or 
resolutions by your local teachers’ associations 
secure results. It is necessary that the citi- 
zens and taxpayers be given facts showing the 
service being rendered by the teachers through 
the schools. 


In this connection, we suggest that the 
teachers in every county or other unit show by 
making, not general statements, but state- 
ments based on a study of the working time 
of teachers that it is not a six-hour, five-day 
a week position. ‘‘Teachers stop work at three 
o'clock and do not work on Saturday” has 
prevented many an increase in salary. The 
public will believe this until facts show them 
otherwise. Teachers must acquaint these 
same taxpayers with the actual work of the 
classroom by bringing the parents to school, 
by not only in 
marks but in actual accomplishment, by ex- 
plaining innovations and new methods in such 
fashion that lavman understands. “I 


don’t understand the circular which you sent 


showing pupils’ progress 


the 


regarding the high school courses, you will 
have to decide the courses for my son.” This 
kind of statement from patrons wiii not secure 
Teachers must introduce 


increased salaries. 
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community activities into the school and be- 
come an active participant in those activities 
as one way of showing the value of the school. 
Teachers must acquaint civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, labor organizations, chambers 
of commerce with the work which they are 
doing in order that these organizations may 
appreciate their value and be ready to support 
higher tax levies for increased salaries. 

In the past the public has had too many 
generalities and appeals to sympathy and too 
The teachers must show the com- 
munity in no uncertain manner the work 
being done. With their work and accomplish- 
ments definitely fixed in mind increased sala- 
ries can be very easily accomplished. 


few facts. 


Educational Survey 
The Educational Survey, which has_ been 
conducted for the past eight months, has been 
completed. Dr. Alexander Inglis, director of 
the survey, has made his report to the Edu- 
sased on the findings 


cational Commission. 


of this survey, recommendations will be made 
to the General Assembly looking to the enact- 
ing of new and progressive legislation for our 
The needs and shortcomings of our 
educational system have been known in a gen- 
eral way for a long time. It is the function 
of this report to so present the needs, backed 
up by evidence, that concrete action will be 
taken by the Legislature. If this is not done, 
then the $10,000 expended by the State and 
the $10,000 by the General Education Board 
will have been uselessly spent. We are look- 
ing forward with interest to receiving this 
report, and hope that much good will result 
from it. 


schools. 





The Virginia Educational 
Conference 





x 


The last meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference was held at Thanksgiving. 
1917. On account of the epidemic of influenz: 
in 1918, the Conference was postponed till 
1919. 

The executive 
held a meeting 


committee of the Conference 
at the office of the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction on Wednesday, 
September 3, and decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence in Richmond in November, beginning on 
the 25th and ending on the 28th. 

The committee is planning for a conference 
on the most important educational matters 
that have ever been presented to the teachers 
of Virginia. We appeal to the teachers to 
prepare to send a large delegation to this 
meeting to discuss vital questions. The cover 
page indicates what some of these questions 
will be. One, however, which should be of 
importance to all teachers of Virginia is the 
question of whether the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation shall take over entirely the control and 
management of Tur Virginta JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation. THe Journat is the organ of the 
teachers and we hope it will be the will of the 
teachers to authorize the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to conduct THe JovurNnat as its organ. 


“mn 


For the information of the teachers, we ap- 
pend hereto the report of Mr. Guy, Treasurer 
of the State Teachers’ Association, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


Report of George W. Guy, Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ Association, for the 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30th, 1919. 
Balance from last report........... $ 1,114.34 
ee ee | a as 768.33 





UP rn 2s. ye ora cgsaemie tae S 1,118.29 

Balance Current Account .......... $ 764.38 

Amount on Savings Account........ $ 1,048.44 

Nie anid niga Cait ne hen ae $ 1,812.82 
Teachers’ Catawba Fund. 

Amount deposited to date............... $ 6,868.64 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. W. GUY, Treasurer. 


Official Announcements of the Department of Public Instruction 





Changes in Department of 
Education 








There are several changes in the Depart- 
ment of Edueation for the coming school year. 
Dr. William R. Smithey, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, goes to the University of 
Virginia ‘as Professor of Education; and Mr. 
J. N. Hillman, Supervisor of Teacher-Train- 
ing, sueceeds Dr. Smithey as Secretary to the 
Board. Miss Rachel Elizabeth Gregg, for 
some years Director of the Training School in 
the Harrisonburg State Normal School, comes 
to the Department as Supervisor of Teacher- 
Training. Miss Gregg is well and favorably 
known throughout the State, and her appoint- 
ment -to the important position of Supervisor 
of Teacher-Training is a most happy one. 
Both by training and experience she is well 
equipped for this work. Miss Gregg is a na- 
tive of Florida, and is a M. A. graduate of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Mr. William T. Hodges, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the coming session in order that he may 
pursue graduate work at Harvard University. 


Mr. Samuel P. Duke, Supervisor of High 
Schools, has been elected President of the 
State Normal School at Harrisonburg, Va.; 
and Mr. William L. Prince, Superintendent 
of Schools in Henrico County, has been elected 
Mr. Duke’s successor. Mr. Prince has had 
long and varied experience in school work, 
and is well qualified for the position of Super- 
visor of High Schools. 





State Reading Course, 1919-20 





The books on the State Reading Course for 
the coming session are as follows: 


1. Fundamentals in Elementary Education, 


Phillips—Charles E. Merrill Co., New 
York. 

Single copies ......... $0.95, net. 

10 or more copies ...... .85, net. 


2. The Curriculum, Bobbitt—H ou ghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Single copies .......... $1.35, net. 
10 or more copies...... 1.20, net. 
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3. Readings in American Literature, Met- 
calf and Handy—B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co., Richmond, Va. 

..$1.20, net. 

1.20, net. 


Single copies 

10 or more copies...... 
4. Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 
(Any edition.) 


What It Is, Hill—D. Ap- 


5. Americanism 


pleton & Co... New York. 
Single copies .......... $0.75, net. 
10 or more copies...... 75, net. 


Special attention is called to Bobbitt’s “The 
Curriculum.” This is an excellent text and 
deals with the vital problems of class-room 
instruction. It is a modern text, and should 
prove a very stimulating one to the teachers 
in the State. 


The teachers will be interested in Hill’s 
“Americanism-—What It Is.” The teaching of 
patriotism in our schools is very essential, and 
this book should be of great assistance to 


teachers. 





New High School Course 
of Study 





The new High School Course of Study, pre- 
pared by the Department of Education, with 
the assistance of many Virginia school people, 
is ready for distribution. 
study should be of great assistance in standard- 


izing secondary school work throughout the 
State. A copy of this bulletin may be secured 


from the Department. 
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Music in Rural Schools 
Florence C. Baird, Music Director, Radford State Normal 





By key of Eb, is meant that the key or 
pitch tone, is on the fourth space, which is 
Eb, as this is a flat on that pitch. The tone 
Do is the beginning tone. The key of D has 
two sharps, Do coming on the fourth line. 
The key of C has no sharps nor flats, and Do 
is on the third space. Kevs get their letter 
names from the lines and spaces on which 
they begin. 

It will be the purpose of the writer of the 
musical pages to give some practical infor- 
mation and suggestions which may be used by 


teachers of rural schools. When your Vir- 
GINTIA. JouRNAL or Epucation comes each 
month, read it carefully, then cut out the 


pages relating to music, and bind them to- 
gether. This will give vou a music reference 
book, to which you can hurriedly turn, with- 


out the necessity of looking through an entire 


magazine for the necessary fact vou seek. 


Established Musical Facts. 


N a 


1. Music 
2. A tone is a sound which has pitch. 


3. Music is based upon eight tones, just 
as the English language is based upon the 


is a language of tones. 


alphabet. 

t. The syllable names of the eight tones 
(the names by which they are called when no 
words are used) one to eight, are 

do re mi fa sol la ti do 

1 2 2 ft 5 6 7 8 

5. Each tone is higher than the next, s0 
there must be a certain distance between them. 
In some cases, distance is reckoned by miles. 
feet, inches, ete., but in music the distance be- 
tween tones is reckoned by steps and_ half 
steps. Between three and four, and seven and 
eight are half steps, and between the other 
tones are whole steps. 
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6. When music is sung, or is played on an 
instrument of any kind, there is used what is 
> called a musical staff, consisting of five lines 
and four Each line and space is 
higher than the other, and the tones of the 
> scale can be placed on the staff, and still rep- 
resent pitch, which means the highness or low- 


spaces, 


ness of a tone. 

The lines and spaces of the staff are named 
from the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
A. B,C, D, E, F, G. There is, at the beginning 
of each staff of music, a symbol, known as a 
Clef sign. This indicates the alphabetical 
names of the staff degrees. The most familiar 
the Clef signs are the G, 
and the F, or bass clef 
’ G or treble clef, which is 





ee es ee 


and most used of 
or treble clef é 
In the 
the one most used in publie schools until the 
lligh School is reached, the clef sign indi- 
cates that the second line of the staff is G, 
and, as the alphabetical letters come in order, 
names for the lines and spaces can be found. 
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In the F or Bass Clef e the posi- 


tion of F is on the fourth line, so the other 


iaumes are also changed. 
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The songs which are given herewith can be 


used for practically all grades. The singing 


of the refrain to “Poor Old Man” should be 
accompanied by appropriate movement, two 
children to take hands. This gives every one 
a partner. Turn round slowly during the 
singing of the refrain, shaking the hands up 
and down. The phrase “That girl with the 
blue dress on,” can be altered to designate any 
color, or change the word “girl” to “boy”— 
as “shake that boy with the gray suit on,” ete. 

The song “Busy Bee” has a question and 
answer in each One section can ask 
the question, the other can answer it, or the 
boys can whistle while the girls sing. The 
first verse teaches the habits of the Bee, and 
the children should be asked to name some of 
the flowers or grains which make the best 
honey. The second verse takes the children 
across the ocean, and a map should be used 
to help them locate Paris and Rome. Also 
call attention to the nature of the “Homing 
Pigeon.” 


verse. 


“Swing Song.” 


In the refrain of the “Swing Song” the chil- 
dren should make the motion of pushing a 
swing. All movements which accompany 
songs must be kept strictly in the rhythm of 
the song, and the children all move at the 
same time, in the direction. If the 
school room has seats arranged in sections or 
rows, occasionally ask one row to sing a cer- 


same 


tain verse. and the entire room to join in the 
chorus with the movement, or 
tion to sing a phrase and another section the 
next. 


ask one 


sec- 


ete. 


**Poor Old Man” 
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High School Administration 


C. K. Holsinger, Principal 


Lawrenceville, Va. 
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I. Permanent Recorps. 

A record is a written account or statement 
of certain facts or events that have accumu- 
lated in the conduct of any activity. 

Inability to retain accurately in memory all 
the facts of any activity lead to the keeping 
of records, or bookkeeping. 


for periods of eleven years and more, in just 
as short-sighted and culpable a manner. And 
this is a matter of lasting importance and 
often a vital thing in the pupils’ affairs. 
Frequently, very frequently, principals con- 
duct the accounting end of their administra- 
tion as if they expect the schools and the pu- 
pils’ careers to end with the close of the ses- 


One would scorn sad refuse to trade with sion. This is little short of criminal. It not 
the merchant doing a credit business without only deprives the child of any evidence to 
keeping books. And this is a mere matter of — show its accomplishment but it leaves the suc- 


temporary money affairs. Many principals 


have been conducting their schools, in which 
credits (nupil marks and records) are granted 


ceeding teachers and administration without 


a starting point and without any history of 


the work of the school. 
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Schools form a system and cannot be re- 
earded as individual isolated units without 
auy connections or relationships with each 
other. Their common features are disclosed 
through assembling the statistics concerning 
them in some systematic way. The facts thus 
liscovered may become valuable material for 
the control and guidance of educational prac- 
tice. 

The facts in the history of individual stu- 
lents which may be of much importance in 
‘lie development of the individual can be kept 
i mind only through records. 

Recommendations can be made, inquiries 

n be answered accurately, teachers may be 
iivised, and curricula made more easily by 
the keeping of records. 

Reperts imply records and the betterment 
of the former necessitates the improvement 
of the latter. 

The work of the schools must give satisfac- 
tion. Many sources of dissatisfaction may de- 
velop where there is a lack of records of im- 
portant events or of individual accomplish- 
ment. 

Records furnish data for the reference of 
the teacher, parents and employers. 

Records help systematic management. 

Records enable comparisons to be made of 
one year with another. 

Necessary help in ascertaining facts and 
tendencies and in inaugurating both corre¢e- 
tive and constructive measures is afforded by 
records. 

ltecords must be accessible, complete, simple 
as possible and have a minimum of duplica- 
tion. 

\s an aid to ease in filing, all records must 
be on standard ‘size sheets of paper or cards. 

All authorities agree that the following 
dita should be a part of school records. 


Luta regarding pupils— 

Vame, 

\ge in years and months September first. 

(rrade entered or enrolled in. 

Condition of health on entering and condi- 
tions during session. 

Vaccination record. 

Miles to school (in rural schools). 

Date of admission. 


2I 


Parents’ name, occupation, nationality, ad- 
dress. 

The above data should be secured on a 
registration card filled in when the child first 
enters the school. 

Attendance. 

Punctuality. 

Truancy. 

Scholarship. 

Deportment. 

Date of withdrawal and reason. 

Promotions and nonpromotions with reason 
for latter. 

All work accomplished in 
special classes. 

Outside labor of child. 

Age progress. 

It is possible to include all of this data, in- 
cluding that on the registration card, on a 
single 84x11 card, designed to last through 
the entire eleven years. However, this has 
to be designed and printed by the individual. 
There is none on the market. 


regular and 


Data regarding teachers— 

Name. 

Local address. 

Permanent address. 

Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Preparation. 

Date of first employment. 

Terms of contract. 

Termination of contract 
cause, 

Health. 

Efficiency record including class work, dis- 
cipline, ability, general professional spirit, 
promotion. 

Professional improvement. 


with date and 


Data concerning whole school— 


It is advisable, even essential, to keep sepa- 
rate records for the high school and the ele- 
mentary school. Totals for the entire school 
are convenient in some instances, 

Total enrollment. 

Enrollment by grades. 

Average daily attendance for 
grades. 


school and 


Number belonging by school and grades. 





to 
tN 


Per cent of attendance for school and 
graces, 

Names of graduates with school or work 
entered, salary, age of graduation, permanent 
ad«resses. 

Acceleration. 

Retardation. 

Elimination with causes tabulated. 

Failures with causes tabulated. 

Repetition with causes tabulated. 
records of all school 


Accurate financial 


events and activities. 

School plans taking a term of years to fulfil. 
Public meetings. 

School 
Invoices of supplies and equipment pur- 


organizations. 


chased. 
Copies of daily schedules. 
Records of work. or ground, covered by 
grades or classes. 
Age progress for school and grades. 
Helpful and desirable forms can be pur- 
chased ready printed or can be devised and 
printed to order, In the long run it is much 
better to purchase these already made up on 
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account of cost and to secure uniformity. 
Forms are now in existence covering practi- 
cally everything mentioned. The author will 
gladly send addresses. 

In accordance with the wishes of the indi- 
vidual and the size of the system there are 
other forms which may prove of value. In 
this list one may use regular and special re- 
excuse forms, deportment 
forms, change of schedule 
principal, program cards, 


ports to 
forms, punctuality 


parents, 


forms, 
registration cards, ete. 

The cost of records is relatively small. Re- 
cords covering all these items can be pur- 
chased, with the necessary filing cabinet, for 
$50. A entertainment will 
if the board will not. 
form X157 alone will keep a 
accredited list, but it will not 
cause it to be listed as a thoroughly efficient 
one in the matter of records and will not 
enable one to supply the State supervisor with 
the information he expects. 

There is no excuse for a school not having 
accurate and full records except the ignorance 
or laziness of the principal. 


reports to 


less than school 
pay for them 


The 


school on the 


use of 


Libraries for Town and Country 
By Joy E. Morgan 


“Being a minister in the army, I have 
learned a great many things and have made a 
number of resolutions to put into practice 
when I get back into the pastorate again. One 
of these is to run a good library for the town. 
I believe we owe the men back in these towns 
army.” 
army 


the privileges they have had in the 

This statement from a letter of 
chaplain is one of many such, that come to 
the War Service Headquarters of the A. L. 
A. from discharged soldiers, asking for books 


an 


or for help in organizing home libraries. 
What this former chaplain proposes to do, 
can be done, is being done, and will continue 
to be done with some success, but there is a 
better way. That way is to run a library for 
the county. The standard appropriation of 
S1 per capita, when levied 
funds to provide trained 


on a small area, 
vields insufficient 
service and a sufficient book fund to make the 
The same ap- 


library an effective institution. 


propriation for the larger area of the county 
does provide ample funds for buying new 
books as they appear and for paying a trained 
staff. Such a library system resembles in 
many ways the library systems operated in 
the army camps in America by means of which 
in addition to books for recreational use, col- 
lections of selected books were supplied on all 
subjects taught in army schools and on many 
other subjects of a vocational and technical 
nature. which soldiers wished to study as a 
part of their individual schemes of self im- 
provement, or in preparation for work the 
planned to undertake after being discharged. 

The citizens of Van Wert county, Ohio. 
have a county library of which they are justly 
proud. Its work, together with the work of 
other county libraries in the United States, is 
described in a book which should be in the 
library of every lover of rural life and of 
every educational worker whose field is in thie 





or blames 
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small town or the open country. The book 
entitled “The County Library,” was written 
by Saida Brumback Antrim and Ernest Irving 
Antrim, and is published by the Pioneer Press, 
Van Wert, Ohio, and retails for two dollars. 
County library laws and methods of organ- 
izing the work can be got from this excellent 
book. 

This is how the county library works. At 
some central point in the county, a main li- 
brary is established, in charge of a trained 
librarian and staff. Here the best fruits of 
technical training are brought to bear on the 
problems of book selection, book buying, book 
organization and distribution. Out of a wide 
knowledge of books, the librarian selects those 
that meet the needs of his particular county: 
its industries, its history, its life, its interests, 
ire all carefully studied and those books are 
purchased that meet its particular needs. 

The books having been selected, the libra- 
rian depends on his knowledge of the book 
market and the book shops to buy them to 
the best advantage. This knowledge of mar- 
ket conditions enables him to make consider- 
able saving, sometimes as high as fifty per 
cent on the cost of the books. 

The librarian thinks of his collection in 
terms of the people who are to use it. Some 
of it must be kept on hand to be used at the 
central library and to answer the many ques- 
tions that come to the desk of every active 
librarian. Some of its books will be passed 
on to the libraries in the other towns and trade 
centers of the community where branch col- 
lections are maintained in charge of paid 
Still other parts of it will be built 
up into units for the schools. These will sup- 
plement the regular work of the classroom. 
There will be books on the industries and 
travel, for geography teaching; books on bi- 
ography and history, to enable the history 
teacher to make every page of the dry-as-dust 
old textbook a living memory. There will 
he interesting books of pictures for the lan- 


funge work of 


] ] 


workers. 


the smaller children, and a 
eral collection of the classics for the teach- 
er of English. All these collections will be 
hanged and freshened at frequent intervals, 
“» that the school library remains a living 


thing, vitally in touch with the school life 
of the child and, through him, with the life 
at home. The net result is better schools, bet- 
ter teachers, better pupils and better homes. 

But the work does not stop here. The auto- 
mobile book wagon brings its full collection of 
books directly to the farmer and his family. 
On its shelves are several hundred of the best, 
most recent, and helpful books, and a goodly 
collection of magazines. The farmer's wife 
‘an pause for a time, actually to see the new 
things in print as her city sister sees them. 
The farmer can learn of the many books writ- 
ten on the various phases of his activity—gas 
engines, farm machinery, live stock, farm 
crops, soils. The best of them all are at hand. 
All the members of the family can select the 
reading they want for recreation during the 
quiet hours when the family circle gathers in 
the evenings or on Sundays. Thus the regular 
visits of the library on wheels come to be 
looked forward to as one of the joys of farm 
life. 

If special questions arise or particular books 
are wanted between trips, the telephone and 
parcel post bring the desired items at once. 

Such is the new order by means of which 
villages and rural communities, stipplied 
with profitable reading matter, are trans- 
formed into reading communities: into com- 


munities where local pride runs _ high, 
where interest in affairs is keen, where 
a premium is put upon _ intelligence, 


where it is good to live and raise a family, 
in the full consciousness that, along with the 
pure air and freedom and energy of the open 
country, they are getting the best fruits of our 
great democracy, that their lot and their life 
is unequalled anywhere else in the world. 


(Norr.—Mr Morgan, who administered the Camp 
Library System in Camp McArthur during the war, 
and who is now in Library War Service Headquarters 
in the Library of Congress, at Washington, D. C., was 
a Superintendent of Schools in Nebraska for eight 
years and knows the problems of education from the 
standpoint of the teacher as well as from that of the 
librarian. ) 


Every member of your senior class should have our 
card Graduates Who Succeed (five for 10 cents). Aids 
for teaching civics—Civic Lessons from War Facts, 1° 
cents, and Unconditional Surrender Civics, 1( cents. For 
geography classes—How Latin America Affects our 
Daily Life, 10 cents. Supplementary Reader for sixth 


srade—Stories of Americans in the Great War, 6) cents 
Write for list of Aids to Patriotic School Work, Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street. New York 
City. 
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Patriotism in the Schools 
E. S. Cardoza, Ashland, Va. 


It is not unlikely that the duty of patriot- 
ism has been stressed in this country in the 
last few years as never before in its history. 
Under the exigencies of a great war the atti- 
tude “my country, when right; if wrong, to 
be set right” naturally tended to give way to 
the stand “my country, right or wrong.” In 
this connection the question arises whether 
the schools are to teach a blind and subservient 
patriotism or an intelligent and critical love 
of country. 

It must be recognized that the Prussian 
brand of patriotism is wanted by some even 
in this country. National bigotry, discipline, 
and unthinking obedience will be secured by 
the adoption of such a program of patriotic 
education as is outlined in the following ex- 
tracts from a speech by Martin Wade, a Fed- 
eral judge in Iowa: 


“I would have no discussion of the com- 
parative in governments, except insofar as the 
comparison might be made to the absolute ad- 
vantage of our own form of government. I 
would not have discussed the extent of the 
liberty of any other people on earth, except 
as such study would prove that ours is the 
land of the free * * * 

“And faith in the nation is especially nec- 
essary in order to develop—nay, to mold—the 
spirit of submission, the virtue of humility, 
which will enable one to bow his head to law- 
ful authority, even though the eye of the 
mind cannot see the justice of the rule of 
direction or restraint invoked with reference 


kok OK 


to his conduct. 

The action of the 
some States—Virginia is 
being among the number—might lead one to 
believe that they are fostering that kind of 
patriotism not only by restricting freedom of 
speech on the part of teachers, but also by re- 
stricting freedom of thought on the part of 
pupils. A teacher of history has recently been 
suspended by the Board of Education of New 
York City for giving to his pupils, in answer 
to questions about Lenine and Trotzky, some 


authorities in 
not 


school 
fortunate in 


of the views of Colonel Raymond Robins, 
probably the most competent American wit- 
ness who has come back from Russia. 'Teach- 
ers of current events in the city of Washing- 
instructed not to discuss Bol- 
As some 


ton have been 
shevism and the League of Nations. 
one wittily observed, teachers may discuss cur- 
rent events, but not events current. The 
school authorities of New York City have also 
subjected the high school pupils to an exami- 
nation on the subject of Bolshevism, and it 
was even suggested in the newspapers that im- 
proper leanings in that direction on the part 
of pupils might result in their being refused 
diplomas. Such methods may be necessary for 
the existence of an autocracy but it is obvious 
that they are utterly un-American and _ sub- 
versive of the principles of democracy. The 
development in the minds of their pupils of 
an intelligent and critical love of country 
should be the ideal that educators in a democ- 
racy should set before themselves. 

The war has revived in the nations an in- 
and uncompromising national spirit, 
which can be best counteracted and balanced 
by the teaching of internationalism. That we 
in this country have no need to fear defec- 
tion and disloyalty on the part of foreign 
races comprising a considerable part of our 
population, is evidenced by the general loyalty 
of German-Americans to the country of their 
adoption in the recent crisis. It is logical 
that our nation should take the lead in pro- 
moting internationalmindedness, because our 
national culture is debtor to the national cul- 
tures of many different peoples and 


tense 


“aces 
Socratés’s citizenship of the world should now 
be the ideal of the common man. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Vanderlip, writing in his recent 
book, “What Happened to Europe,” this idea! 
is now being realized. 

“No matter how self-sufficient we may be- 
lieve ourselves to be, no matter how unlimite« 
are the resources of natural wealth within us. 
we are inevitably part of what is coming to 
be a very small world, a world in which ideas 
travel with a freedom and rapidity that must 
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force us to become internationalists in our 
views and must govern us by international 
considerations, whatever may be our natural 
tendencies of Chauvinism, or our disposition 
toward an insular isolation and security.” 
National prejudices are only too often ap- 
pealed to in the newspapers and from the 
pulpit. Witness our jingoistic insistence upon 
the recognition of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
covenant of the League of Nations and our 
consequent disregard of the fact that the 


League of Nations should in itself con- 
stitute a universal Monroe Doctrine. Billy 
Sunday’s frequent denunciations of  for- 


eigners in his recent campaign in Richmond 
seemed most inappropriate in view of the 
rapprochement among the nations that Presi- 
dent Wilson was trying to effect abroad. It 
should be the duty of the schools to put Amer- 


ica first in service and humanity, but surely 
last in national pride and selfishness. 

Teachers of modern languages 
unique opportunity to develop in their pupils 
an intelligent understanding and appreciation 
of the spirit and genius of foreign nations. 
Teachers of history may link up the history 
of individual nations with world history, and 
may show up the great illusion of which Nor- 
man Angell writes: that modern wars of con- 
quest result in added burdens, rather than 
benefits, to the conquerors.* After such an 
education the main motive for warfare na- 
tional greed, can no longer be appealed to by 
the militarists. Teachers of science may show 
that the kingdom of knowledge is without 
national frontiers. 


have a 





*Norman Angell: The Great Illusion. 


Educational Notes and Announcements 





Traveling Libraries Are Free 


Institute for Public Service 








Do you know that the Virginia State Library 
will lend you and your school a collection of from 
twenty-five to fifty books free? 


Not cheap books, but good books—the very best 
to be had. 


Each collection contains books of fiction, poetry, 
travel, history, biography, science, and _ other 
branches of literature, and the collection borrowed 
by your school or community may be kept for six 
months or longer. On its return to the State 
Library a new collection will be sent you. 


The farmer and his family will find many of 
these books of tremendous interest and value. 
There are books on farming, dairying, fertilizing, 
draining, the care of cattle, sheep, hogs, and other 
animals, orcharding, bee-keeping, etc. And all are 
free, 


You may, too, if you are over 18 years of age, 
become an individual borrower of books from the 
main collections of the Virginia State Library. In 
order to become a borrower, it will merely be 
necessary for you to be endorsed by some person 
connected with the State government or by the 
mayor of some city or town in the State, and for 
you to agree to abide by the rules of the library. 
If you are a teacher or a minister of the gospel, it 
will not be necessary for you to be endorsed. 


Write State Librarian, Richmond, Va., for de- 
tails regarding traveling libraries. 


When in 1916 the Institute for Public Service 
began issuing from New York City its weekly post 
card bulletin Public Service and other educational 
reviews it was stated that its financial backer 
could not be named. For the first time the chief 
donor’s name is now published—Julius H. Barnes, 
now United States Wheat Director, and since 1917 
president of the United States Grain Corporation, 
which stabilized wheat prices during the war. 

Mr. Barnes’ interest in ‘learning by doing”’ 
made him consider starting a boys’ school. He 
finally decided to promote ‘learning by doing’”’ 
everywhere instead of in one spot, and started the 
Institute for Public Service to try out circulating 
facts about best practices in school work. The 
offices are at 51 Chambers Street, New York City, 
from which center it has conducted field surveys, 
clipped educational and lay journals for best 
practices; compiled and distributed such pamph- 
lets as High Spots in New York Schools, Rainbow 
Promises of Progress in Education, War Fact Tests 
for Every American, Teacher Personality Charts, 
Graduates Who Win, and many others; answered 
questions from teachers and superintendents. 

Mr. Barnes himself as United States Wheat 
Director will value the co-operation of the nation’s 
teachers in securing the further patriotic help of 
children and their parents in circulating and using 
the truth about our bread supply. His offices are 


at 42 Broadway, New York City, from which in- 
quiries will be promptly answered. 
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It was Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, too, that during 
this next year the Institute issue from time to 
time teachable facts about bolshevism. Several 
bulletins were issued last year and a great many 
letters answered. For copy of these bulletins and 
further information address Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 





The Future of the Junior Red Cross | 
J. H. BINFORD, Richmond, Va. | 








The children of the Richmond schools very read- 
ily responded to the request of the Junior Red 
Cross Director of the Potomac Division to arganize 
school auxiliaries and to work for the winning of 
The total membership in Richmond last 
15,435. Fifteen hundred dollars was 
raised expended for materials used in Red 
Cross work. We feel that the war activities of the 
Richmond schools, centered around the Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliaries, constituted the most truly edu- 
eative work in which the children ever engaged. 
The parades in which they participated, the Vic- 
tory Loan Drives, the sale of war stamps, the col- 
lection of books and magazines for the soldiers, 
the making of refugee garments, and above all the 
linking up of their activities with the great ideals 
are things that will never be 


the war. 
was 


and 


session 


of the Red Cross 
forgotten by them. 

We should not permit al] the fine idealism in- 
terwoven with the Junior Red Cross to die out 
now that the war is over. We should by all means 
keep our Junior Red Cross organization intact for 
several years to come. The daily papers are con- 
stantly picturing to us the poverty and destitution 
of the near eastern countries, and it is the pur- 
pose of the directors of the Red Cross to devote 
60 per cent of the Junior Red Cross funds for the 
relief of the suffering children of these countries. 
The remaining 40 per cent may be used for com- 
munity activities that are in accordance with the 
spirit of the Red Cross, especially those for the 
benefit of children. In other words, the Junior 
Red Cross officials will show us what work to do 
next year, and we should do it as willingly as we 
have worked in the past. When the work of the 
Junior Red Cross is no longer needed those in 
charge of the work will tell us so. Until that time 
comes we shall try to keep up the interest of the 
Richmond school children. 





Farmville Normal School 





August 26, 1919. 


There will be a number of changes in the fac- 
ulty of the State Normal School for the coming 


session. Thirty-two members of last year’s fac- 


ulty will be in their places again, but there will 
also be new ones. 

Miss Lila London, who has been on leave of 
absence at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
will return to take up her work as Head of the 
Department of Mathematics. Miss Leola Wheeier, 
Head of the Department of Reading, has been with 
the Red Cross in Europe for a year, and Mr. M. 
Boyd Coyner, of the Department of Education, 


has been recently released from service in the 
army. They will both return for the coming ses- 
sion. 


Miss Eliza Emery, Supervisor of the Third 
Grade of the Training School, was married during 
the summer to Mr. Bailey S. Allen, of Kentucky. 
She will be succeeded in her work by Miss Fleeta 
Cooper, of Anniston, Ala. 

Miss Edith Johnston, Supervisor of the Fifth 
Grade, has accepted a position in New York City. 
Miss Carolyn McMullan, of Nashville, Tenn., will 
have charge of this grade. 

Miss Louise McGovern, librarian, has secured a 
position which is much nearer her home. Miss 
Susan Lancaster will take her place in the library. 

Miss Grace E. Mix, Head of the Kindergarten 
Department, will be on leave for the coming year, 
working at Columbia University; so will Mr. G. T. 
Somers, of the Department of Education. Miss 
Amelia McLester, assistant in the Kindergarten, 
will be in charge, with Miss Mabel L. Culkin as an 
associate. 

Miss Eleanor B. Neill, of the Department of 
English, will spend the coming year in study, and 
her place will be filled by Miss Katherine Scott, of 
Lynnville, Tenn. Miss E. Fronde Kennedy, also of 
the English Department, expects to continue her 
work in some university and will be succeeded by 
Miss Willie London. 

Miss Mary E. Peck, Supervisor of the Seventh 
trade of the Training School, has entered Colum- 
bia University with the intention of remaining 
until she takes her degree. ‘Miss Mary A. Savedge, 
a graduate of the School, will have charge of the 
Seventh Grade. 

Owing to the late resignation last year of the 
Head of the Department of Industrial Arts, the 
position was not filled. Miss Mabel M. Noyes will 
be in charge this year. 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Warwick leaves to join her 
husband, who has been in the service for the past 
two years, and Miss Mary B. Barlow will be Head 
of the Department of Physical Education. 

Miss Anne C. Wilkinson, Teacher of Writing, 
was married during the summer to Mr. J. Willson 
Cox. Miss Lelia Richardson, of Farmvilie, 4 
graduate of the School, will succeed Miss Wilkin- 
son. 

The prospect for the coming session is unusu- 
ally good. Every place in the dormitory system 
was filled a month before the opening of the ses- 
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sion, and a large number of students have regis- 
tered for the professional courses. 

Registration in the college course leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science in Education is in 
excess of what it has been for any year since the 
course was installed. 








Fredericksburg Normal School 





The Fredericksburg State Normal School opened 
with an enrollment considerably in advance of 
the corresponding date last session. Particularly 
noticeable was the large number of juniors who 
returned for their senior year. 

A great many improvements have been put in 
for the session. The roadway through the grove 
has been repaired, the kitchen repaired and new 
equipment purchased; new equipment and supplies 
been repaired, the kitchen repaired and new 
biology departments, a new Balopticon has been 
purchased, the grounds have been beautified, the 
Household Arts laboratory has been repainted, 
the hall of Willard Hall has been repainted and 
the columns to the Administration Building. 

\rrangements have been perfected for practice 
teaching in the schools of Spotsylvania county as 
well as the schools of the city of Fredericksburg. 

Plans are being perfected for the development 
of the school farm for the double purpose of fur- 
nishing a practice and observation field on the in- 
structional side and providing a large part of the 
vegetable food used in the kitchen. 

The vaeancies in the faculty have been filled 
by well-trained men and women of large and suc- 
cessful experience in their several fields, and the 
outlook for a highly successful session is particu- 
larly encouraging. 


has 





Harrisonburg Normal School 





September 2, 1919. 


The summer quarter of the Harrisonburg Normal 
School closed on August 29th after a successful ses- 
sion and a large attendance. 

The eleventh year of this school will begin on Sep- 


tember 24th; the advance enrollment is the largest 


in the history of the school at this date, and already 


Bthere is a long waiting list for places in the dormi- 


stories 


Each year there is an overflow of applications 
sufficiently large to fill another dormitory the size 


/of those now on the grounds. 


The retiring president, Mr. Julian Ashby Burruss, 
A.B. A.M., under whose efficient administration since 
‘ts founding in 1909 this school has reached its pres- 
eit size and high standing, will leave tomorrow to 


‘‘4ssume his duties as president of the Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute at Blacksburg, Va. Mr. Burruss 
Was an instructor at the University of Chicago dur- 
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ing the summer, and also nearly completed the work 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The new president, Mr. Samuel Page Duke, A.B. 
A.M., took charge of the school to-day. He has been 
in Harrisonburg for several days and expresses him- 
self as highly gratified with the reception given him 
by the faculty of the school and by the people of 
Harrisonburg. Mr. Duke was for several years head 
of the department of education at the Farmville 
Normal School; since then he has been supervisor of 
high schools for the State. Since his arrival he has 
been in conference with Mr. Burruss and Miss Gregg, 
for several years supervisor of training here and 
now a member of the State Board of Education, and 
thus has obtained a grasp of the situation which 
promises well for the continued prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

The new members of the faculty will be for the 
coming year: Dr. Walter John Gifford, A.M. Ph. D., 
head of the department of education. He formerly 
occupied the chair of education at Wooster Univer- 
sity and also at Goucher College. Dr. Henry Augus- 
tus Converse, A.B. Ph. D., who is well known to the 
hundreds of summer students who have attended 
here will be registrar, etc. Dr. Converse was head 
of the mathematics department at the Polytechnic 
College of Baltimore for some years, and for the 
last year has been head master of St. Paul’s School 
for Boys, Baltimore. 

Mr. Raymond C. Dingledine, B.S. M.S., released 
for military service last year, will resume his work. 

Miss Sarah M. Wilson, M.A., home economics de- 
partment, has been for the past nine years instructor 
and supervisor of practice teaching in Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Conrad Logan, A.B. A.M., English department, 
was for three years head of the English department 
in a high school in Cincinnati, and last year had 
similar work connected with Teachers College, N. Y., 
in the Horace Mann School for Boys. 

Miss Kate V. Anthony, B.S., supervisor of teacher 
training, had charge of similar work in the State 
Normal schools at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Livings- 
ton, Ala. 

Miss Grace A. McGuire, B.S., teachers college, and 
a graduate of the State College of Colorado, director 
of dining hall and dietitian, was formerly dietitian 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. Hospital, teacher of home 
economics in Berkley Institute, Brooklyn, and has 
just returned from overseas, where she served as 
dietitian for Hospital Unit No. 29 and provided for 
the mess of 2,000 soldiers. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnston, A.B., formerly instructor in 
physical education here, will resume her work in the 
same department. 

The Grand Camp Confederate Veterans of Virginia 
is now holding its thirty-second annual meeting in 
Harrisonburg with headquarters here in the Normal 
School. The halls and dormitories are thronged with 


the gray-coated heroes, in striking contrast to the 
troops of girls which usually occupy them. 
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Radford Normal School 





The Virginia Normal School Board, co-operating 
with the State Board of Education, last winter 
adopted the following resolution: ‘‘To Radford is 
also assigned the task of extension work in rural 
education. This wide field of endeavor and 
all of the Normal Schools are expected to co-ope- 
rate in the future as in the past, but under this 
plan the Radford Normal is given the duty to study 
the give general direction to rural 
extension The Normal School at Radford 
will co-operate with School Improvement Associa- 


is a 


needs of and 


work.” 


tions, Civie Leagues, Teachers’ Associations and 
school officials in training and helping teachers 


actually in service, and in improving schools in all 
parts of the State during the coming year. 

To the Normal School at Radford has also been 
committed the responsibility to train District Su- 
pervisors for the elementary schools and also to 
train specialists in rural education. Strong courses 
have been established in this institution leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in the preparation of Super- 
visors and specialists in Rural Education. 

The interest in supervision is growing through- 
out the State. A large number of Supervisors 
studied in the Normal School at Radford during 
the Summer Quarter, and courses in supervision 
are now offered as one of the regular departments 
of the Normal School at Radford. 

The 1919 summer quarter of the Normal School 
has been unusually satisfactory. This quarter is 
regarded as an integral part of the year’s work. 
The given for work done in the 
summer session as in any other quarter. The 
most interesting thing in the development of the 
summer school is the constantly growing interest 


same credit is 


in the second term. The number of students in 
this quarter has constantly increased since the 
opening of this institution. The number regis- 


tered during the second term was 182. 





Virginia Military Institute 





yeneral E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the 
Virginia Military Institute, announces that every 
effort will be made to have the greater part of the 
improvements, authorized by the board of visitors 
last spring, completed by the opening of the next 
session early in September. General Nichols also 
states that the cadet roster will be as large as the 
facilities permit, the total enrollment being about 
600. If any vacancies should occur in the lists:as 
now rec.1ded, appointments will be made from the 
waiting list which was begun last June. 

The new academic building is rapidly nearing 
completion and will be used at the opening of the 


session. The addition to the mess hall will supple- 
ment the present one so that 1,000 cadets can be 
accommodated in the hall at one time. A refriger- 
ating plant is being installed and the power plant 
is being enlarged'and newly equipped. 

There have been established at the institute Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps units in infantry, field 
artillery, cavalry and engineering under the aus- 
pices of the War Department. In addition to the 
commandant, other army officers and several en- 
listed men will be assigned to duty at the institute. 

General Nichols has announced a number of ad- 
ditions to the faculty, effective September Ist, as 
follows: Col. R. C. Bull, post surgeon and profes- 
sor of biology; Major James A. Anderson, adjunct 
professor of engineering; Major English Bagby, 
adjunct professor of psychology and history; Ma- 
jor F. A. Grove, Jr., adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics; Col. T. A. E. Moseley, professor of French 
and Spanish; Captain R. A. Marr, assistant profes- 
sor of physics; Captain A. H. Blair, assistant pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; Captain Russell G. Bel- 
lezza, assistant professor of mathematics; Captain 
T. F. Morton, assistant professor of history; Cap- 
tain J. A. Rhudy, Jr., assistant professor of modern 
languages. 

Major George L. Barton, Jr., has been promoted 
from instructor to adjunct professor of Latin and 
French. Captain E. Hunter Nichols has been made 
quartermaster. 











Have you subscribed to your 
own Magazine? 


If not, why not? 





; SUBSCRIBE NOW and get a 


complete File for the Session. 
4 
SEND ORDER TO 


Virginia Journal of 


+ Education 
312 LYRIC BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and School Hygiene 
State Board of Health 





This department will be edited under the 
auspices of the State Board of Health and 
| any question pertaining to sanitation of the 
| school, personal or public health, or physical 
| inspection will be gladly answered in these 

columns. For immediate reply enclose a 
| stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Medical Inspection 


it is earnestly desired to make this department 
one of real help to the teachers who are meeting 
with health and sanitary problems in their schools. 
To this end all teachers are cordially invited to 
write and tell us what their particular problems 
ire and let us help solve them. 

There are many problems that confront the 
eacher when she enters her school this month to 
begin her year’s work, and the one which will 
give her most concern, if she neglects it, is that 
of the children’s health. If a teacher could foresee 
just which child would cause her most anxiety 
during the year, her energies would be enlisted at 
the outset to prevent any trouble in that direction. 
To forestall illness and absences due to illness 
among the children, the teacher would do any 
amount of reasonable work. We know of no 
surer method to prevent illness and get a clear 
idea of the status of a school child’s health than 
physical inspection of the children at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

A number of questions naturally at once arise 
in the teacher’s mind as to her position in the 
matter. So much has been written on physical 
inspection of late that it hardly seems necessary 
to discuss it here. Any physical handicap in a 
liable to cause repeated illness, delin- 
in studies and repetition of grades. If 
such handieaps to progress can be sought for and 
found and overcome by any procedure whatever, 
t is well worth while to pursue that course. It 
has been definitely found that physical inspection 
of school children raises the standard of mental 
Progress in schools. If this is true, do we not 
this handicap removed from every school 
child in Virginia? 


child is 
queney 


wish 


Who Is To Do It? 


Most of our cities and large towns have been 
amply provided for in this respect with compe- 
tent staffs of physicians and nurses, or in some 
cases nurses only. In the rural districts where 
the need is greater, less attention has been given 
'o the health of the school child. The need has 


been met by the appointment of nurses in only 
nine counties. The problem of getting nurses for 
the remainder of the ninety-one counties is a difli- 
cult one owing to the scarcity of nurses, the lack 
of funds, and the failure on the part of the people 
to see the need for conserving the child’s health. 

The teacher is the one who most surely feels 
the importance of conserving the child’s health, 
for the failure to do so falls most heavily on her. 
If we wait for this problem to be worked out in 
a natural way, it is going to take twenty-five or 
fifty years to have adequate physical inspection in 
all of the rural schools. In the meantime, the 
children of 1919 will grow up according to the 
age-long principle of the survival of the fittest, 
and many will lose the opportunity to develop into 
healthy men and women. Only a doctor can un- 
dertake a medical examination, but an intelligent 
teacher, alive to the health needs of a child, can 
make a careful inspection of observable defects, 
for example, see the decayed teeth in a child’s 
mouth and record the number noted on the card. 
She does not examine, she inspects. 


When To Do It? 


in the school year is undoubtedly the 
best time to do this inspection. A plan is on foot 
to set apart a day this fall for the physical in- 
spection of all the school children in the State. 
Announcement of this date will be made later. 


Early 


How To Do It? 


There is on hand at the State Board of Health 
a Bulletin, for free distribution to the teachers of 
the State, “The Health Manual for Teachers.”’ 
This Manual gives detailed instructions to guide 
the teacher in inspecting the child’s vision, hear- 
ing, and teeth. These bulletins may be obtained 
at the Teachers’ Institute meetings this fall, or 
will be sent on request. 


No inspection is of value unless proper recoras 
are made and kept of the findings. Three kinds 
of records are to be used by the teacher and these 
are of the simplest kinds. They may be obtainea 
from the Division Superintendent: 


First. A simple record blank similar to the 
one following for year to year record of the child’s 
physical condition. It is necessary to place only 


one mark in each blank space in the column 


marked 1919 after the date, age, and grade have 
been noted, and this is a plus (+) sign if a de- 
in good 
After filling out, 


fect is found and an (0) sign if it is 
condition and nothing wrong. 


30 


the teacher until 
turned over to the 


cards are to be kept by 


the session, and then 


these 
the end of 


Division Superintendent 





PHYSICAL INSPECTION CARD. | 
1919|1920/1921|1922 

Date re) ee oe pilsCainleiliaeiers 
Grade oe SA Pe rae) eres mae 
Ea eee | | 
Weight | 
Hearing, R | -|- 

a os ee raw ete 
Vision R 

ee roe ee reer s irre rarer erirer 
Eye (other defects) 
Enlarged or diseased tonsils eer) eee 
Teeth GSLOCtiVe 6.506% wecewer sie 
Nutrition } aie 
a, RR ee pare rire rar -j- 
Skin eruptions | ny i 
ge a ero eat | 
CERGE GOTGGE os saciciaavier sv esus covet } 
Date of successful vaccination]....].. ce ner 
PORTIITES. 6.55 ss ce ob eV ed sews Le ee eh ake 

(In checking up results in inspection use: += 


defect; O==normal; V treatment secured.) 











Second. A _ notification blank which is to be 
sent to the child’s parents calling their attention 
to the child’s physical condition, should be checked 
off and signed by the teacher. This is the most 


valuable part of this work. 





VIRGINIA PHYSICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
Teachers to 


Notice Sent by Parents. 


PES io) -tipiaia ain ee wrareiotisece ete 

| ee ; ..., this is to notify 
NE ERGs oc ias 6 dala ac oie ae ee ; a pupil in 
deplees llate .school, was found 


on inspection to have the conditions checked below: 


Defective hearing 


Defective vision 
Defective teeth 
Enlarged tonsils 


Evidence of mouth breathing 
Paleness 

Poor nutrition 

A skin eruption 
Unvaccinated 


Any of the 
* only to interfere 


conditions named above tends not 
with the child’s progress at school, 


but may seriously impair his health. Some of 
them threaten the health and lives of other chil- 
dren You are, therefore, urgently advised to con- 
sult your family physician, a dentist, or a good 
specialist, as the case may require. 
In the interest of health and better school work, 
IT am, 
Very truly yours, 


Teacher 











Third The following blank slip to be filled out 





and returned to the Division Superintendent: 
PI ICAL INSPECTION REPORT. 
School = a sake ce ee SRSGREE «69-50% wie ge +: re 
Number children inspected..........+...- 
Number children with defective eyesight........ 
Number children with defective hearing. . 
Number children with defective teeth............. 
I andi aerate tics evan xiemtnaia ee ee ane 
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The work as above outlined will consume only 


one day or part of one day yearly. As has been 


said, the follow-up work is the most important 
part, this consisting of sending the notification 
ecards to the parents. The matter is then left in 


the parents’ hands to be attended to. 


Influenza 


think there will be another epi- 
this coming fall or winter, 
not. We know that after 
there was a severe recur- 
rence the year following, and smaller outbreaks 
appeared for several years. The specific germ of 
influenza of last year has not been definitely de- 
termined to the satisfaction of the best authori- 
ties. When it is found, it is expected that a vac- 
cine can be made that will protect people against 
Until then, all influenza vaccines are 
their action. 


people 
influenza 

will 
1890 


Some 
demic of 
others that 
the epidemic of 


there 


the disease. 
uncertain in 
authorities agree that the germ or poison 
of the in the secretions of the mouth 
and nose of patients or ‘carriers,’ and the disease 
can only be contracted by getting into the mouth 
the secretions from the mouth and nose 
of cases or ‘‘earriers.’’ This knowledge directs us 
to the preventive measures. The most important 
measures are contained in the following two rules: 


All 


disease is 


or nose 


1. Don’t put in your mouth fingers, pencils, 0! 
anything else that does not belong there, 
nor use a commen drinking cup. 


bow 
over 


cough or sneeze, your 


handkerchief 


2. Whenever you 
head or put a 


mouth and nose. 


your 


You will notice that these precautions are based 
upon personal habits of individuals. Ttfese habits 
can be taught best in our schools. 


The schools may be the most dangerous or the 
safest place in the community according to 
whether the teachers enforce the simple rules that 
will prevent the transmission of the secretions of 
the mouth and nose from one pupil to another. 


Teachers Wanted—-$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. Government ex:m 
Thousands of per- 
$1100 to SIS 

whoa ‘ 


Dept. K26 


tions. 1920 Census requires thousands clerks. 


manent, life, positions are to be filled at from 


and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Institute, 


have short hours 


ested should write immediately to Franklin 


Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show'ng all examination dates ¢ 


places and large descriptive book, showing the positions 0] 


giving many sample examination questions, which wll be s¢ 


of charge. 
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The Question Box 
The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 
Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford,Va. 


Questions asked by real Virginia teachers, and an- 
red by Advisory Editor Jos. E. Avent, Professor 

i Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 
y reader of THe JourNAL is at liberty to write and 
advice on any school problem. The answer may 
given personally, or if, of public interest, pub- 
ed in THE JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Should a teacher in a seven-months’ school try 
mplete as much work as is completed in a nine- 
ths’ school?—Myrtle Neel, Pounding Mill, Va. 
inswer. No, because it cannot be done, if each is 
well. That is an administrative, or supervisory 
Ask your superintendent or supervisor to 
iyise you what the policy is to be in your division. 
it is possible to touch certain subjects very lightly, 
entrate on others and do the full nine-months’ 
work in the ones in which you concentrate heavily. 
I believe in teaching all the subjects 
thoroughly, as far as you go; then, after a brief 
and proper review next fall, start from that point. 
However, that is a problem that will vary in its solu- 
tion with each division, and I suggest that you be 
advised by your superintendent or your supervisor 
s to the policy of that division. 


problem. 


In general, 


2. Is it advisable to have one of the children from 
| higher grade substitute in a primary grade?— 
‘nna Smith, New Castle, Va. 

inswer. I suppose you mean, only temporarily. 
in some communities an arrangement 
like that is about the only one that you can make. 
If such substitution must be had, it would be better 
for that higher grade pupil to do only certain classes 
in more than one grade, leaving to you the teaching 
of the more important classes. Especially should this 
be so of the first grade. One needs to know much 
more than the average seventh grade pupil to teach 
he children of the first grade. 


Sometimes, 


3. Is it necessary always to follow the State Course 
of Study?—Effie Vaughan. 

Answer. Your division superintendent has the 
power to arrange a course of study to meet the 
needs of the local county. However, the main fea- 
tures are usually those of the State Course. Get 
him to advise you what the County Course is. If it 
is the same as the State Course, then you will follow 
the State Course, filling in with details that suit 
the needs of your community. 


4. In teaching a one-room school, is it advisable 
to divide the school into two sections, have the first 
four grades in the morning and the other three in 
the afternoon—Sallie M. Davis, Sedley, Va. 

Answer. This plan is doubtful, if not wholly inad- 
visable, for the following reasons: 

a. It is possible to organize your seven-grade school, 
if there are not over thirty-five pupils to combine 
classes and make a program which you can execute 
so as to teach the children. 

b. It is very probable that your patrons would 
object so strenuously that your further procedure 
might be made unpleasant, if not impossible. 

c. Your superintendent is really responsible for 
the kind of policy that is pursued in matters of 
this kind. If he authorizes, and takes responsibility 
for, that kind of a procedure, why, that is another 
matter. 

5. What do you think of turning small children 
out of school early, when parents expect them to 
stay and come with their larger brothers and sisters? 
—Johnny Minton, Jonesville, Va. 


6. How many hours each day should little children 
be kept in school? Should they be sent home after 
that time? Or should they be given recess instead ?— 
Mary Sibley, Turbeville, Va. 

Answers to 5 and 6: Read answer to 4. 














+ 


Unemployed Teachers 

lf for any reason you have not ac- 3 
cepted work for the present session 
write me. Many unexpected vacancies oc- 
all during the winter. There are also 

ny schools which do not open until 
Overflow teachers are constantly 
ceded somewhere; we can generally tell 
u where. If open, write for informa- 


about the numerous vacancies now 
L¢ d. 
W.H. JONES. MGR, CoL_umBIA, S. C. 


on + 
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| School ef Secial Work and Public Health 


Offers theoretical and practical courses 
in— ; 
1. General social work. 
2. Recreation—play, club work, industrial 
welfare. , 
Public health nursing and medical so- 
cial service. 

Next session opens September. 30th. 
Write the Director, 1117 Capitol Street, 7 
Richmond, Va. 
Twelve 


+ 


: 3. 


scholarships of $65.00 to $250.00 each ¢ 
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37th 


Year 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


NO ADVANCE FEE NECESSARY 
ADDRESS 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
AT GEWERAL NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
AUDITORIUM TOWER CHICAGO, ILL. 





Professional Courses. 
Teachers’ Professional College, 


HOME STUDY High School, Normal, Commercial, College 


Catalog Free. 
Washington, D. C. 











Feeding the Hens—Millet 


he Ly 


cents each for I5 or more. 


Promise yourself that your girls and boys 
shall know something of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST PICTURES 


Use them in teaching language, geography, 


literature, history, and especially in picture 
study. 
Send a dime for 64-page catalogue of 1600 


miniature illustrations and two pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


*--o— 


Plan to use them in your school at the be- 
ginning of the new school year in September. 


One Cent Size. 3 x3%. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5144x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10 x12. For 5 or more 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9 Two 
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Box 14, Malden, Massachusetts 
; 
+ BOOK and PAMPHLET 
(Seite); =PRINTING 
PRINTING alae 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 























+ _ >> 
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“ ” ° 
A Few “Bradley” Essentials 
Economo Word Builders.......... -8 .20 per box 
Economo Number Builders......... -20 per box ? 
Beginners Sentence Builders........ -25 per box 
“New” Number Perception Cards.... .60 per set 
ee. eS err Tee .35 per set 
co gt 0 =e re ee 40 per box 
Education Clock Dials, 12-inch...... -25 each 
Plasteline, modeling clay, (all colors) .50 per Ib. 
Colored Sticks (1,000 assorted 
a's a oie enka bach kao ae meio 40 per box 
Large Pegs for Counting........... -25 per box 
Send for catalogues and samples of Drawing 

Papers, etc. 

; MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

} 17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

,™ o-+ 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Should be sung every day. Greatest song of the 
age. Ten copies, unison or four-part harmony, 
for $1.00, and slips with words and music to 
chorus, all needed for your school, free. 

Address ‘“‘America, My Country” Association 


Red Wing, Minn. 











WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money purchases far 
less than it did four years ago; still, you 
may buy for your school or for your personal 
use this ‘“‘Supreme Authority,’’ containing E 
hundreds of the New Words, including war © 
terms (a better book than in 1914) 
at no increase in price. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL is as 
necessary in the school room and in 


the teacher’s library as a clock is 
in the home. 


Ask for the 
Merriam Webster 


Help your pupils to form early the Dictionary Habit. 


Write for Free Booklets to Teachers: 
“‘What Fun to Play Merriam-Dictionary Games,”’ 
““Unlocks the Door,’’ ‘‘Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. SiRisCpiet? 


mE | 














Are you teaching civic lessons from war and peace 
facts, civics through holidays, facts about bolshevism? 

Information on these topics can be secured through 
Public Service Bulletins issued by Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. Send two 
cent stamp for samples. 






































Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Speed Studies 


Rational Typewriting, 
Edition 


Gregg Speed Studies 


Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition. 
Medal of Honor 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 

Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition. 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor 


Edition - + 
3 Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law 
OKLAHOMA (co-basal) 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 
LOUISIANA 





Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law 


This is the first time in the history of shorthand that one system has been 


adopted exclusively for state-wide use. New Orleans and Portland are not re- 
quired to use the state adopted texts. 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual and Gregg Speed Studies were also the 
BS od 


texts adopted and used by the schools of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. 


More than 80% of the schools of the United States use the Gregg system of 


shorthand. Let us tell you how the system can be introduced into your school. 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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} Draper’s “Sanitary 
é . e 
The College of Adjustable Window Shades 
J 
7 e 
+ William and Mar ‘ NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
j if OF OUR 
j 1693—1919 - 
Draper Shades 
‘ FOR MEN AND WOMEN , Reliable 
: Adjustable 
‘ Thorough academic courses leading to the de- Permanent 
grees of A.B., B.S... and M.A.; well equipped labor- Efficient 
g atories and excellent library; unexcelled health : 
conditions, historic environment and intimate con- Rapid 
tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA ; 
WILLIAM and MARY is also the ST E ; , 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR fig, the STATE 4 Sanitary 
4 Special Teacher's Training Courses. é Handy 
: ooo in Home Economics under the Smith- ? a 
ughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Ejiectrical 
and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses, Deurees > rE ye = . 
in business administration and commerce, Courses - d 2 Essential 
for commercial teachers. a Vena S Serviceable 
‘ State scholarships for those preparing to be 
teachers and superintendents. Pl d i iri 
‘ Loan fund for Virginia students. ; ee ee ee eee eee 
+ For particulars address Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
i SPICELAND, IND. 
; J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, 4 VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
j Williamsburg, Virginia. 2000 WEST MARSHALL STREET 
RICHMOND, VA., Distributors 
+-« ° ° o> -@->-0-—-6: 6 2 eo ~ + o—e- os 
+ °° ° o-—-0 ° ° °- ° . al + 
4 4 
| Ad for Exclusive Use 1 
opted for Exclusive Use in 
OREGON TENNESSEE 
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Get YOUR Flag 
of Our Alies E- REE! 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. Write today, stating which offer 


you accept and telling what kind of buttons you 
want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 













Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 
free. American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. 
Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make 
beautiful decorations for home as well as school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic Offer No. 5: Wonderful 


























flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘“Oil- Process” Painting 

of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 0°f Washington, Lincoln and 
} easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson.  Thir- 
j the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 

U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on 4 one and a_ half inch 

staff, with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U.S. Flag, Of 35 buttons you, may 

5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors; stripes sewed and choose one picture; for 60 

stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale of uttons, two pictures, and 

50 buttons at ten cents each. ae oll gag all three 

) . 
Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. P'C'UTe® ; 

Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A Giant Pen- 

American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. cil Sharpener, free. Large 

High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 

colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For For the sale of 25 buttons 
i the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. at ten cents. 
| MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
{ We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied custamers throughout the U. S- 
i 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach 
and train their people. The Institute 
was designed to instruct Negro youth 
in morality, industry, and thrift, as ‘ 
well as in earnest and_ practical 
Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial 
village with g00 boarding students; 
1,100 acres; 140 buildings; instruction 
farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers 
and workers. Hampton stands for 
“a sound body, a trained capacity, 
and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton is on the State of Virginia 
list of approved four-year secondary 
schools. } 





Courses—F our-year courses. in 
Teacher Training; Home Economics; 





‘upil-teachers at work in the Whittier Training School, Business; Agriculture; and 13 Trades. 
Hampton Institute. Two-year advanced course in Also an advanced, two-year course in 
teacher-training offered for fall of 1919 teacher training. 
aad — ‘ 
Principal—James E. Gregg, D. D. 
> -2.—.¢@. o-—-e one - te ” _¢ 
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University of Virginia, Virgina” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
1. THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 


Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
lil. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 


school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


The Library facilities are excellent. 
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Radford State Normal School 


Next Session Opens September 17th 


for the Primary Grade, the Grammar 


Offers courses for the training of teachers 
Grade, and the High School. 

Unusually strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music, and 
many Special Subjects. 

Regular Normal School Course covers two years. 

Four-year Courses leading to the Bachelor's Degree. 
No extra charges for those taking the Four-year Course. 
Free State Scholarships. 
Modern fireproof buildings. 
Spacious Administration Building, with Auditorium, large Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 


and Society Halls. 

New fireproof Dormitory, with hot and cold water in each room. 

Large shady campus. 

Malaria and mosquitos unknown. 

Climate, scenery, and health conditions ideal. 

Very accessible by railway from all parts of the State. 

Graduates very successful and in great demand throughout the State. 

Interesting and helpful bulletins published free for the use of teachers, School Im- 
provement Leagues and Civic Organizations. 

Active Extension Work carried on by the Normal School in co-operation with the 
Co-operative Education Association. 

For catalogue, booklet of views and full information, write 

JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Va. 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Ninth Session Opens September 18th. 
Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 


Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: 


Course leading to teaching primary grades. 


Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
Household Arts Course. 


Industrial Arts Course. 
Commercial Course in 1920-21. 


WROD H 


6. 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 
Piano and Violin instruction given. 


Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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For Your History Course 
Wayland: HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


lean Sale $ .60 
Dr. Wayland of the State Normal School at Harrisonburg has pre- 
pared this notable little book to meet a real need. 


For teachers of the youngest children, for pupils of the third grade, 
it provides material that has hitherto been hard to find. 


Wells: HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST 
Book I. Primitive Life 
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.64 
To follow Dr. Wayland’s book these foundation books in history 
are admirably adapted. 


Nida: THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EUROPE ........ .80 
The course ought to be continued by the study of the European 
background, so interestingly and teachably presented by Superinten- 
dent Nida. 
Beard and Bagley: HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Sit aa 1.20 
The most noteworthy elementary history of our country that has 
ever been published, and the most quickly successful. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York—W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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Virginia Military Institute 
Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A high grade professional institution, maintained by the State of Virginia for 
the preparation of teachers. 

Courses leading to teaching in the kindergarten, primary grades, grammar 
grades, and high school. 

Specially selected by the State Board of Education and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to train teachers in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Hughes law; and a four-year college course in Home Economics is offered for this 
purpose, for the completion of which the B. S. Degree is awarded. 

Conducted on the quarterly system and open forty-eight weeks in the year, 
including two summer terms of six weeks each. 

Tuition free to Virginians preparing to teach. - All living expenses very low. 

For catalog and full information address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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School Desks 


School Supplies 
of Quality 
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Any one who can handle a hammer and saw can install this blackboard. 
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Our high type 
Semi-steel desk and 
American ‘Tubular 
Steel desk are car- 
ried in stock in Rich- 
mond in large quan 
tities, any size, sin- 
gle or double. We 
can make immediate 
New shipment and can 

: give you prompt 
Semi-Steel service from Rich- 


Desk mond. 


Special catalogue 
and prices will be 
furnished on = any 
equipment you may 
require, and will be 
sent promptly. 


VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Used by more than 
the schools in the South. 





Black, per square foot 
Green, per square foot. 


IF YOU NEED BLACEBOAED READ THIS 
The Guarantee—Genuine trade-marked Virgoplate is guaranteed 
for ten years’ school-room use. The guarantee is liberal and leaves 


entirely to the purchaser the question of whether the Blackboard 
is satisfactory or not. 


Can also furnish Natural Slate and Slated Cloth Blackboards. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write today for catalogue 
and revised price list. 


Virginia School Supply Company 
BOX NO. 1177 2000 WEST MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA 
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HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 


The Southern Desk Co. 








the Market 


The Strongest Desk on 











SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 


SCHOOL DESKS 


OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 


WINDOW SHADES BOCKCASES 
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State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


J. L. Jarman, President. 


Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. F 

Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
W ork. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Kducation; students completing the first two years of this course are granted the 
same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 
Courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 


THE REGISTAR, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 
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